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LITURGY REFORM 


a) HE dearly valued ORATE FRATRES included, in Octo- 
ber, 1936, a courageous article by Dom Roger Schoen- 
bechler, O.S.B., entitled “‘On Liturgical Reforms.”’ 
“‘Courageous,’’ because it did not merely—as most of 

# us have so far done—try to get our actual liturgy 
used better than it is, but admitted the idea that the liturgy itself 
could be “‘better’’ than it is. 


The liturgy has been “‘re-formed”’ in the past; so there is no 
difficulty—let alone heterodoxy—in the idea that it may need 
“‘re-form’’ in the future, and indeed, at once. 


I say at once that I am not a liturgical scholar. When I have 
written this or that about public communal liturgical worship, 
quite a lot of people have pointed out—quite rightly—that I do 
not know quite a lot of things about the history of liturgical de- 
tails. I would anticipate them, if I now could, by saying exactly 
that. My existence has become a ‘‘practical’’ one. I did not choose 
this, any more than once I chose that it should be a bookish one. 
At all times have I wanted to work for souls for God, in whatever 
way seemed suitable to my superiors and situation. 


My one desire has been that as many of the faithful as pos- 
sible should ‘‘go to Mass’’ as usefully to themselves and as honor- 
ably to God as possible. Therefore I have asked myself if at pres- 
ent they are in certain ways hindered from doing so. I think they 
are. 


One thing that interferes with devotion is complication. For 
example, what does the difference between a ‘‘simple’’ and a ‘“‘semi- 
double’’ convey to anyone in the whole of the world? Nothing. 
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Therefore, this dry-wood distinction ought, so it seems to me, to 
be done away with. You have “‘got’’ to say your office somewhat 
differently according as St. X. is a “‘simple’’ or a ‘‘semi-double’”’— 
but you don’t care which he is, and you don’t see why a differentia- 
tion should be made. 

Generalizing, but speaking only for myself and with perfect 
submission to authority, I would like all ‘‘kinds’’ of feasts to be 
abolished save in so far as the nature of things demands something 
special. No one can deny that Easter, Pentecost, Christmas, Epiph- 
any (1 should like to add the Annunciation), SS. Peter and Paul, 
and All Saints are ‘‘special.’’ So is All Souls. And of course the 
feast of the local patron saint. Apart from these, I can imagine all 
“feasts” coming down to being just “‘feasts,’’ those maybe of our 
Lord (even the Ascension) and our Lady and the apostles and St. 
John Baptist and of a local saint having a special rank, but no 
more doubles, greater doubles, etc., etc., and no octaves save for the 
supreme ones. 


In pursuance of this, I should like to see the abolition of 
commemorations. The faithful loathe turning their pages over and 
so, possibly, does the celebrating priest. At the same time, I should 
be sorry to see the subordinate saint of the day forgotten, which 
he or she would be if unspoken of. I think then that it would be 
enough if the ‘“‘“commemorand”’ saint of the day had his or her 
name added to the prayer ‘‘Suscipe sancta Trinitas.’’ As it is, the 
faithful don’t care an atom about commemorations. Besides, much 
more dignity would be given to the collect if it stood alone. 


To keep to the missal, I doubt whether anyone fails to feel 
that the epistles are often unsatisfactory. Who, without a diagram, 
can make the epistle about Sara and Agar intelligible? And at best 
it is a very rabbinic argument. Other epistles begin (and even end) 
in the middle of an argument and even of a sentence. I have known 
people base a dislike to St. Paul purely on the epistles, or anyway 
to give him up as meaningless. Of course one can preach upon and 
explain the epistles and I often try to. But by the time that same 
epistle comes round again, hearers will probably have forgotten 
the explanation. Indeed, one may have to work it out anew one- 
self. I should like, then, a courageous overhauling of the epistles, 
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especially as much that is simple and beautiful is now omitted alto- 
gether. (I suppose we shall never get a better mass for the Assump- 
tion, with a gospel more obviously applicable? I can think of noth- 
ing save, simply, the Magnificat, which is at any rate directly due 
to our Lady, whereas the present one isn’t even about her.) 


As for the vernacular, personally I should lament its intro- 
duction into any part of Mass, but that is simply because I find 
the Latin infinitely more beautiful in its own way than any mod- 
ern language would be. But that is a selfish consideration, and most 
worshipers do not know Latin and never will. (I don’t deny that 
I should like to see very simple, unscientific, Latin classes for that 
microscopic minority in any one parish that would come to them. 
The thing can be done, because many have done it; and I had 
great fun with one such class, for emigrant boys, on a ship going to 
New Zealand.) As it is, the Mass of the Catechumens has totally 
lost its original value, which was, prayer in common, and instruc- 
tion. The server who (at present a solo-ist) answers ‘‘Amen’’ does 
so without the least idea of what he is saying Amen fo, a practice 
that St. Paul so abominates that he would almost prefer Chris- 
tians not to have the “‘gift of tongues’ at all. Neither epistle nor 
gospel convey any instruction save to a favored few who are so 
“graced’’ that they not only “‘follow in their missals’’ but pay at- 
tention to the meaning of the words—not seldom retiring mysti- 
fied. How many of them attach any meaning to the passage about 
“‘Raca’’—or, if they do, they feel that our Lord exaggerated badly 
if He said that a man would go to hell if he called another man a 
fool; and then they suppress that feeling, and become slightly 
hypocritical. 

It might then be good to have collect, epistle, gospel, per- 
haps the whole “‘preparation of Mass at the foot of the altar,’’ the 
Dominus vobtscum’s, the Orate Fratres, the little prayers before 
the preface, and the postcommunion in the vernacular.’ 

My instinct, of course, is to change nothing, or as little as 
absolutely possible, in the liturgy of Mass, because I love it as it 





1I was once assisting at a Dalmatian Mass. My neighbor whispered: ‘‘Are 
they allowed to have Mass in the vernacular?’’ Her neighbor answered: ‘‘Of 
course, dear. They're allowed to have Mass anywhere!"’ 
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is. But I am not sure whether it is any longer ideal for the sort of 
populations that are everywhere growing up, and of course it is 
extremely difficult in the case of foreign missions—though I have 
heard Mass sung by Maoris and Zulus far better than practically 
anywhere in England. (I once preached in a Zulu church, inter- 
preted sentence by sentence. But if I quoted a little Latin—like 
“‘Laudate Dominum omnes gentes’’—the Zulus exulted, clucked, 
nudged one another, and broke in with the response. ) 


It is understood that a further reform of the breviary is any- 
how projected. I am not hoping that the divine office will be made 
shorter; but I should (speaking merely personally) like a struc- 
tural alteration. First, the whole structure of the office is antiphonal, 
t.e., made for choir. But the immense majority of those bound to 
recite it do not do so in choir. Therefore I certainly should like 
two offices, one for choir, and one not. I know there are those who 
would regret it if ‘‘all priests did not say exactly the same all over 
the world.’ But then, even as it is, they don’t. The responsories 
would be the first to suffer from a change; and indeed, as it is, 
they don’t always even make syntax. Nor can anyone feel happy 
about the lessons. Some of the Old Testament snippety ones can- 
not be said to convey any instruction or edification whatsoever, 
especially from the historical books and from the minor prophets. 
I find myself being glad when I see that ‘This is a very short les- 
son!’’ quite as often as because I feel that “Here is something worth 
saying!’’ I would like three nocturns only and always (there is 
no crime in suggesting that, because look at Easter, not to men- 
tion lesser feasts!). I would, then, like a longer stretch of better- 
chosen Scripture; a saint’s life, maybe not longer but with a lot 
of the smart Latin removed, and fewer platitudes—at present you 
constantly have an accumulation of e.g. penances, all fairly to be 
taken for granted—‘‘corpus vigiltis jejuntts verbertbus domando” 
—and so on, whereas the really salient points of interest in the 
saint’s life may be omitted altogether. Then I should like a really 
good fairly long homily, without any “‘prefaces’’ such as: ‘“This 
Scripture is well known to you all, but, etc.,’” or quite misplaced 
discussions as to who it was who was slain, let alone disquisitions 
about “‘in illis octo,’’ which to me remains unintelligible even now. 
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Matins, I take it, are the hardest part of the divine office for all 
of us. 

Finally, in view of simplification, I should like Prime and 
Compline and even the other Hours to be disembarrassed of their 
“extras.’” Why should I say the Creed (or even the Pater) several 
times in the course of one Hour? Or why should the Confiteor 
come in just where it does, on special occasions at Prime? There 
seems here no order, no logic, and nothing making for devotion. 
It may be tardy to beg for the restoration of the pre-renaissance 
form of the hymns. 

The history of the office explains much of its present condi- 
tion. But if that condition appears now unsatisfactory, let us pro- 
ceed to make further history. 

None of this has been said in a fractious or off-hand way. 
All that we are hoping for is the maximum of the best sort of 
prayer. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 

London, England 


— 
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4 HE great devotion of Eastern Christians to the all-holy 
Mother of God is well known, and one of its most 
popular forms is that known as the Akathistos Hymn. 
This “hymn” is an office in her honor sung in 
bead a} churches of the Byzantine rite (whether Catholic or 
non- n-Catholic), i in parts on the first four Saturdays of Lent and in 
its entirety on the fifth, which is accordingly called ‘‘Akathistos 
Saturday.” It is also in use at all times of the year for private de- 
votion.’ It consists of twenty-four stanzas (o:kor), alternately 
longer and shorter, whose initial letters are the successive letters of 
the Greek alphabet. Each shorter stanza (except the first) ends 
with “‘Alleluia,’’ and each longer one consists of an opening verse 
leading to thirteen (in the first one, fourteen) apostrophes of our 
Lady, each preceded by the salutation ‘‘Hail!’’ The last apostrophe 
is always the same: “Hail, Maiden Bride!’’ The whole is begun 
by a verse which sums up the spirit and occasion of the office. The 
shorter stanzas are sometimes called kontakia and the longer ones 
otkot, as I do here as it facilitates reference. The text is printed in 
the liturgical book called the Horologion. When celebrated in 
church, the priest, vested in epitrakhelion (stole), stands before a 
picture of our Lady enthroned amid candles in the middle of the 
church, and chants the twenty-four stanzas; the choir or people 
respond ‘‘Hail, Maiden Bride!’’ and “Alleluia!” 


When the Akathistos is sung entire it is divided into four 
Staseis, or standing parts, between which are interpolated psalms 
and hymns during which alone the faithful may sit. This may ac- 
count for the name of the office, ‘‘the no-sitting hymn’’; or it may 
be because the clergy and people passed the whole night before the 
fifth Sunday of Lent standing in church to sing our Lady’s praise, 
in imitation of the traditional first occasion on which the hymn 
was sung. 





*An indulgence of fifty days has been granted to Catholics of both Eastern 
and Latin rites by Pope Benedict XIV, Ex auditu sancti Pontificis, May 4, 1746, 
for each recitation of the Akathistos, and a plenary indulgence for its recitation 
on the day of the Annunciation of our Lady. We print the Hymn in this issue 
of ORATE FRATRES in view of the Marian month, May.—ED. 
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The historical lesson in the Byzantine office for this day as- 
signs the observance to the year 626 when, Heraclius being emperor 
and Sergius patriarch, Constantinople was attacked by the Persians 
and Avars and was in the greatest danger. The patriarch led his 
people (the emperor was absent from the capital) in procession 
round the city walls, the clergy carrying the image (eikon) of our 
Savior ‘‘not-made-with-hands”’ (St. Veronica’s veil), an image of 
our Lady, the great relic of the true cross, with other pictures and 
relics, and all calling on our Lord and His all-holy Mother to pro- 
tect their sacred city, the ““New Rome.” Encouraged by this, the 
defenders made more and more daring sallies, whose success was 
confirmed by a mighty wind which arose and scattered the enemy 
fleet, casting up its vessels on the shore near the church of the 
Mother of God at Blakhernae. In thanksgiving the people spent the 
whole night standing and singing hymns of praise and gratitude. 


“From that time, therefore,” says the office, “‘the Church 
wished this day to be a festival in honor of the Mother of God 
in memory of so great and divine a miracle.’’ The observance also 
commemorates the deliverance of Constantinople from the Sara- 
cens in the time of Constantine IV Pogonatos (637) and Leo III 
the Isaurian (717). 


This origin of the office seems clearly indicated in the first 
kontakion (““‘To you, Unconquered Queen, your rescued city 
brings an offering of thanks’’), and it is pretty generally accepted. 
But that the Akathistos as we know it was actually sung in Con- 
stantinople on that night of 626 is another matter. Some have de- 
nied both things, on the ground that the hymn could not have 
been composed in one day and that there are no allusions to such 
an occasion in it. On the other hand A. Petrovsky in the Orthodox 
Theological Encyclopaedia claims to find several references to the 
traditional circumstances, over and above the one just quoted: e.g., 
to the predecessor of Heraclius, the bloodthirsty Phokas, ‘‘the 
enemy’; to the destruction two years earlier of the temple of the 
fire-worshippers in Armenia, ““You who put out pagan fires’’; to 
a threat from barbarian idolaters, ‘““You who rescued us from 
heathen rites’ (all in the fifth orkos). And in the “‘idolatrous de- 
ceits’’ of the sixth oikos he sees an answer to the boast of Bayan 
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Khan: “Trust not in your God; for tomorrow will I take your 
city and make it a desert.’’ Less doubtful are the allusions to his- 
tory and sacred doctrine made in the first part of each o1kos and 
in the Rontakia; these are all clear to any Catholic, except possibly 
the beginning of the sixth otkos, which refers to the legend that 
when the holy Family, fleeing into Egypt, came to Sotine (On, 
Heliopolis, today Matarieh, near Cairo) all the three hundred and 
fifty-five idols in the temple fell down and were shattered, in ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Isaias, “Behold! the Lord will ascend 
upon a swift cloud and will enter into Egypt. And the idols of 
Egypt shall be moved at His presence’ (see the ‘“Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew,” XXII, XXIII). 


It has been suggested that the first Rontakion (‘“To you, Un- 
conquered Queen,”’ etc.) is the only original part of the hymn im- 
mediately related to the victory of 626, which was added to an 
ensemble of hymns, psalms, etc., already known to the people (or 
built around it later?). Many of the praises appear to be borrowed 
from the Marian hymns of St. Ephraem the Syrian (Doctor of 
the Church, called the ‘‘Harp of the Holy Ghost,”’ d. c. 378), and 
others can be traced to the great Greek hymnographer St. Roma- 
nos the Singer (sixth century) and to St. John Chrysostom (d. 
407). 

The authorship of the office is a matter of uncertainty, but 
two names stand out as likely among several suggestions. Many 
scholars, including Bardenhewer, favor the claims of Sergius I, 
who, as we have seen, was patriarch of Constantinople at the time 
when the Avars and Persians were repulsed. He was the prelate 
who in an effort to conciliate the Monophysites fathered the short- 
lived Monothelite heresy, which taught that in Jesus Christ there 
was but one single divine will or source of energy. The other prin- 
cipal candidate is George Pisides, a deacon and contemporary of 
Sergius, who was archivist and sacristan of the Great Church (the 
Holy Wisdom, ‘St. Sophia’) at Constantinople. Among other 
works he wrote a poem on the events of 626, in which he attributes 
the safety of the city to the intercession of our Lady. Some scholars 
have discerned a resemblance in style as well as in theme between 
the writings of Pisides and the Akathistos Hymn. 
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The Hymn has of course been translated into all the liturgical 
languages used in the Byzantine rite (Slavonic, Rumanian, Arabic, 
etc.), and also into Latin (many times), Italian, German, Rus- 
sian, French, and Ukrainian. Among English versions may be 
mentioned one published by the Bruce Publishing Company, of 
Milwaukee, and that of Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., published 
in a fine limited edition by St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, in 1934 
and for which these notes were originally written. I have made 
considerable use of Father Vincent's translation in making the 
following free version of the Hymn. 


THE ODE IN HONOR OF THE ALL-HOLY MOTHER OF GOD, CALLED THE 
AKATHISTOS HYMN 


Troparion 


The angel, being bidden secretly, went with haste to the house of 
Joseph and said to the Unwedded One: 


He who in His condescendence lowers Heaven to earth is now, un- 
changed and whole, within you. 

I see Him take the form of a servant and I cry in wonder: 
Hail! Maiden Bride. 


I. Kontakion 


To you, Unconquered Queen, your rescued city brings an offering 
of thanks. May your great power, O Mother of God, keep me from all 
harm that I may sing: 


Hail! Maiden Bride. 
Oikos 


A prince of the angels was sent from Heaven to greet the Mother 
of God. And seeing Thee, O Lord, take flesh he cries out in wonder to her: 


Hail! channel of good. 

Hail! reverser of evil. 

Hail! remedy for Adam’s sin. 

Hail! drier of Eve’s tears. 

Hail! height beyond men’s thought. 

Hail! depth beyond the angels. 

Hail! kingly throne. 

Hail! for who bears all you bear? 

Hail! star that bore the Sun. 

Hail! shelter of incarnate God. 

Hail! you through whom all things are made anew. 
Hail! you through whom the Maker of all becomes a little child. 
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Hail! you through whom the Maker is worshipped. 
Hail! Maiden Bride. 


II. Kontakion 


The Holy One, seeing herself unknown by man, said fearlessly to 
Gabriel: Your words are hard and dark to me: what is this birth without 
begetting? Yet crying out: 

Alleluia! 

Oikos 

The Virgin, seeking to know what cannot be known, cried to the 
messenger: Tell me how a babe may be born from an unopened womb? 
And he replied to her in fear: 

Hail! receiver of God’s high counsel. 

Hail! keeper of things best kept by silence. 

Hail! beginning of Christ’s wonders. 

Hail! chief of His mysteries. 

Hail! ladder by which God came down. 

Hail! bridge between us and Heaven. 

Hail! burden of the angels’ songs. 

Hail! scourge of evil spirits. 

Hail! bringer to birth of the Light. 

Hail! you who do not tell us How. 

Hail! wisdom of the most wise. 

Hail! you who enlighten our understanding. 


Hail! Maiden Bride. 


III. Kontakion 

Then the Almighty Power overshadowed the Maiden and she con- 
ceived; and to all who sought to reap salvation He showed her womb as 
a fruitful field, and sang: 

Alleluia! 
Oikos 

Then the God-bearing Virgin hastened to Elizabeth, whose babe, 
knowing her greeting, moved and rejoiced as if he sang to the Mother of 
God: 

Hail! vine from the Unwithering Root. 

Hail! bearer of fruit in perfection. 

Hail! you who are cared for by the Lover of Man. 

Hail! you who have brought to life the slayer of death. 

Hail! harvest of mercies. 

Hail! store of pity. 

Hail! flowery meadow. 


Hail! harbor of souls. 
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Hail! incense of prayer. 
Hail! the world’s peace-offering. 
Hail! God’s goodness to man. 
Hail! man’s trust in God. 

Hail! Maiden Bride. 


IV. Kontakion 


Looking upon you, O Unwedded One, and fearful of a secret wed- 
ding, O Sinless One, the mind of the chaste Joseph was torn with doubt; 
but when he learned that the begetting was of the Holy Spirit he said: 

Alleluia! 

Oikos 

The shepherds heard the angels hailing the coming of Christ in the 
flesh; and they ran and saw the spotless Lamb feeding at Mary’s breast. 
And they sang to her, saying: 

Hail! mother of Shepherd and of Lamb. 

Hail! fold of reasoning sheep. 

Hail! defense against unseen foes. 

Hail! opener of Heaven’s gates. 

Hail! for Heaven rejoices with the earth. 

Hail! for the earth sings with Heaven. 

Hail! loud tongue of the apostles. 

Hail! strength of the martyrs. 

Hail! fount of faith. 

Hail! shining gage of grace. 

Hail! harrier of Hell. 

Hail! you who clothe us with glory. 

Hail! Maiden Bride. 


V. Kontakion 


The Wise Men, when they saw the God-announcing star, followed 
it, seeking by its light the mighty King; and when they had reached the 
Unreachable they cried out: 

Alleluia! 


Oikos 


The sons of Chaldea, when they saw in the hands of the Maiden 
Him whose hands made men, knew Him as Lord in the form of a servant, 
and they hastened to worship with gifts, crying out to her who is blessed: 

Hail! mother of the Unsetting Star. 

Hail! light of the Hidden Day. 

Hail! you who quenched the flame of error. 

Hail! enlightener of the servants of the Trinity. 

Hail! you who put down the enemy from his seat. 
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Hail! you who showed us the merciful and loving Christ. 
Hail! you who rescued us from heathen rites. 

Hail! you who rescued us from unclean works. 

Hail! you who put out pagan fires. 

Hail! you who save us from fiery passions. 

Hail! strengthener of our wills. 

Hail! joy of all ages. 


Hail! Maiden Bride. 
VI. Kontakion 


When the God-inspired heralds from Babylon had done Your bid- 
ding they returned, preaching You to all as the Christ. And Herod was 
left raging, unable to sing: 

Alleluia! 


Oikos 

You shed Your light in Egypt and drove away the shades of false- 
hood; its idols, O Savior, could not stand before Your strength and down 
they fell, and as many as were freed from them cried out to the Mother 
of God: 

Hail! lifter-up of mankind. 

Hail! putter-down of demons. 

Hail! you who trod underfoot the Father of Lies. 

Hail! you who overcame idolatrous deceits. 

Hail! mystic sea that drowned Pharaoh. 

Hail! refreshing rock for such as thirst for life. 

Hail! pillar of fire by night. 

Hail! shade of the cloud by day. 

Hail! unfailing manna. 

Hail! giver of holy joys. 

Hail! land of promise. 

Hail! you from whom flow milk and honey. 


Hail! Maiden Bride. 

VII. Kontakion 

You were brought as a babe to Simeon when he was about to leave 
this deceiving world, and he knew You as Infinite God so that, wonder- 
ing at Your unspeakable wisdom, he cried out: 

Alleluia! 
Oikos 

Thus the Creator when He revealed Himself to us His creatures 
showed Himself the new Creature; and His birth left virgin that un- 
planted womb so that we, knowing the marvel, might hymn her and 
cry out: 
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Hail! unfading flower. 

Hail! crown of chastity. 

Hail! token of resurrection. 

Hail! mirror of angelic life. 

Hail! tree of glorious fruit for our food. 

Hail! tree of shady branches for our shelter. 
Hail! womb that bore the Guide for those who stray. 
Hail! bearer of the Redeemer of all the enslaved. 
Hail! tireless pleader with the Just Judge. 

Hail! bringer of help to sinners. 

Hail! garment for those stripped of hope. 

Hail! love beyond desire. 


Hail! Maiden Bride. 
VIII. Kontakion 


Seeing this pilgrim Babe, let us be pilgrims in this world and fix our 
heart on Heaven. For therefore did the God of Heaven appear on earth as 
man, willing to draw heavenward all those who cry to Him: 

Alleluia! 


Oikos 


The Infinite Word was wholly here below yet not absent from 
Heaven. The child-bearing of the God-filled Maiden was a divine con- 
descendence, not a place-changing, and she hears the words: 


Hail! comprehender of the incomprehensible. 
Hail! gate of holy mystery. 
Hail! word hidden from unbelievers. 
Hail! clear glory of believers. 
Hail! chariot of the One above the cherubim. 
Hail! dwelling-place of the One above the seraphim. 
Hail! you in whom opposites are agreed. 
Hail! you in whom maidenhood and motherhood abide together. 
Hail! you through whom our sin was loosed. 
Hail! you through whom Paradise was opened to us. 
Hail! key of Christ’s kingdom. 
Hail! hope of eternal happiness. 
Hail! Maiden Bride. 


IX. Kontakion 


All the angelic spirits marvelled when You took flesh; they saw the 
unreachable God come close to us as a man, living among us and hearing 
from all: 

Alleluia! 
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Oikos 

The most eloquent are dumb as fish before you, O Forth-bringer, 
for they cannot say how you, a maiden, were able to bring forth a son. 
But we, also wondering at the mystery, cry out in faith: 

Hail! container of God’s wisdom. 

Hail! store-house of His providence. 

Hail! bewilderer of the wise. 

Hail! confounder of the eloquent. 

Hail! for the highbrows are made foolish. 

Hail! for the myth-mongers are useless. 

Hail! you who tear webs spun of words. 

Hail! you who fill fishermen’s nets. 

Hail! raiser of the ignorant. 

Hail! enlightener of knowledge. 

Hail! ship of salvation. 

Hail! harbor for the tempest-tossed. 

Hail! Maiden Bride. 

X. Kontakion 

The Maker of all came into the world that He might save it; He 
appeared as a man to us and for us, shepherd because God; and, having 
called like unto like, as God He hears: 

Alleluia! 
Oikos 

O Maiden Mother, you are as a wall to maidens and to all who turn 
to you; the Maker of Heaven and earth prepared you when He dwelt in 
your womb, and taught all to sing to you: 

Hail! pillar of purity. 

Hail! gate of safety. 

Hail! spiritual renewing. 

Hail! pattern of right-living. 

Hail! you who bring the born in sin to a new life. 

Hail! mind-healer. 

Hail! foe of the corrupter of reason. 

Hail! you who did bring forth the Husbandman of Holiness. 

Hail! maiden bride-chamber. 

Hail! you who join the faithful with their Lord. 

Hail! fair mother of virgins. 

Hail! bridesmaid of the holy. 

Hail! Maiden Bride. 


XI. Kontakion 
No hymn is worthy of You; should we bring songs as many as the 
sea sands, O holy King, we should do nothing befitting what You have 
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IN HONOR OF OUR LADY 


done for us, who sing to You: 
Alleluia! 


Oikos 
The Blessed Virgin is like a lighted lamp shining on those in dark- 


ness; her unearthly light can lead all to divine knowledge; and she, the 
light that enlightens the mind, is praised by our cry: 


Hail! beam from the spiritual Sun. 
Hail! never-waning ray. 
Hail! lightning of the soul. 
Hail! thunder-clap against our foes. 
Hail! seat of splendor. 
Hail! fountain of waters. 
Hail! reflection of Siloam. 
Hail! you through whom we are cleansed from sin. 
Hail! you through whom conscience is made whole. 
Hail! joyful loving-cup. 
Hail! fragrance of Christ’s sweetness. 
Hail! life of mystic feasting. 
Hail! Maiden Bride. 
XII. Kontakion 


When He who pays all willed to wipe out the ancient debt, He 
exiled Himself among those who were exiled from His grace, and, tearing 
up the bond, He heard from all: 

Alleluia! 

Oikos 

All we who hymn your Son give praise also to you as to the living 
temple, O Mother of God. When the Lord dwelled within you, He who 
holds all things in His hand hallowed you, honored you, and taught all 
men to cry to you: 

Hail! tabernacle of God and of the Word. 

Hail! holiest of the holy. 

Hail! ark made golden by the Holy Spirit. 

Hail! unfailing treasury of life. 

Hail! crown of all righteous monarchs. 

Hail! honor of a worthy priesthood. 

Hail! impregnable tower of the Church. 

Hail! indestructible wall of the Kingdom. 

Hail! bringer of victory. 

Hail! you whom our adversaries fear. 

Hail! health of my body. 

Hail! health of my soul. 


Hail! Maiden Bride. : 
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Kontakion, Mother whom all must praise, who brought forth that Word 
who is holy beyond the holiest, receive this our offering; keep us all from 
every harm; and deliver from the wrath to come those who cry to you: 
Alleluia! 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Saint Albans, England 





The months of May and June pass without any 
special solemnity in honor of the Mother of God. It the 
would seem as though holy Church wished to honor, by 


a respectful silence, the forty days during which Mary ree 
enjoyed the company of her Son after Hts resurrection. 

No feast could have given expression to such a mystery; ties 
and yet the Holy Ghost, who guides the spirit of the oli 
Church, has gradually led the faithful to devote to | whe 
Mary’s honor the entire month of May, the whole of ne 
which comes, almost every year, in the glad season of 

Easter. No doubt the loveliness of this month would, n 
some time or other, suggest the idea of consecrating it to me 
the holy Mother of God; but tf we reflect on the divine pre 
and mysterious influence which guides the Church in cal 
all she does, we shall recognize, in this present instance, fur 


a heavenly inspiration, which prompted the faithful Ch 
to unite their own joy with that of Mary and spend this 
beautiful month, which ts radiant with their own Eas- 


m« 

ter jOy, in commemorating the maternal delight experi- for 

enced, during that same period, by the Immaculate 

Mother when on earth—DOM GUERANGER. th 
: Ser 
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OR anyone conversant with Catholic life today in the 
countries of Europe as well as in other parts of the 
world, there can be no questioning the fact that its 
most striking phase is the revival of intelligent partici- 
pation in the liturgical life of the Church by the 

faithful—cthe so-called liturgical movement. 

It is a most vigorous movement. Its literature is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Books dealing with it multiply by the hun- 
dreds. Quite a number of reviews in various languages are devoted 
to its propagation, while there is hardly a Catholic newspaper or 
periodical that does not carry an article on it, or at least make some 
reference to it, in its every issue. Hardly a Catholic preacher or 
writer of note has escaped its influence. In fact, some of the great 
ones, Kar! Adam in Germany, Sheen in our own country, prove by 
their books that the truths absorbing their attention today are pre- 
cisely those which the liturgical movement is endeavoring to bring 
into the foreground of Catholic consciousness. 

It is a movement fraught with the most auspicious possibili- 
ties. Its influence has even reached across the border of things Cath- 
olic. Earnest Protestants are affirming in their periodicals the con- 
viction that what Protestant churches need most is a return to a 
more liturgical church life and worship. 

Had the twofold truth, that sanctifying grace is a real sharing 
in divine life and that this divine life comes to us only as living 
members of the Church as the mystical body of Christ, been as 
prominent in Catholic thought in Reformation times as the liturgi- 
cal movement would make it today, one can hardly see how such 
fundamental concepts of Protestantism as ‘‘imputed justice of 
Christ’’ or “‘private interpretation’’ could have won any adherents. 

In view of all this it is not at all impossible that the liturgical 
movement may through divine providence prove to be the bridge 
for the early return of present-day Protestants to Mother Church. 

The most terrible specter which nations are facing today is 
the economic problem. Its essence is the lack of realization of men’s 





‘Comments on Volume III of the Christ-Life Series in Religion. Second 
Series. 
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inter-dependence in regard to their physical and moral well-being. 
There is, without the least doubt, no truth so wonderfully adapted 
to win the minds and hearts of men to this realization, as the truth 
of the communion of saints, our living oneness as members in the 
mystical body of Christ, the spearhead truth of the liturgical 
movement. 

What will perhaps best bring home to the American Catho- 
lic the vitality and force of the liturgical movement is the fact 
that it already boasts of a catechism in this country, the Christ- 
Life Series of eight books, one for each grade, in text and illustra- 
tions exceedingly well adapted to teach the child to live with the 
Church and thus with Christ. Many parochial schools have adopt- 
ed the Series for their course in religion, and have been highly 
gratified at the results obtained. 


Work is now in progress on the Advanced Series of the Christ- 
Life manuals. The third book of this advanced series, Life in 
Christ, by Dom Virgil Michel, has already gone through two 
mimeo-print editions and is being used in various secondary 
schools in this country. 

We believe that a thoughtful perusal of the contents of Life 
in Christ will convince anyone of the exceedingly great value of 
such a book for the formation of the Catholic spirit and Catholic 
life in our youth. 

What first appeals to one is the order of presentation. It is 
roughly this: divine life, lost to the human race through original 
sin, is regained by Christ, who, living in the Church today, through 
her gives and cherishes this divine life in the individual by means 
of the sacramental system, so that living this life in Christ with 
Him, he may attain also the greater completion of this sharing in 
God's life in heaven. And so the subject matter falls into three 
parts: 1) source of the life in Christ; 2) means of the life in 
Christ; 3) living the life in Christ. It will be readily seen how 
wonderfully unified and simplified the body of Catholic truth 
shows itself to be from this point of view. 


The order of presentation is historical, it is natural, it is logi- 
cal; it is simply the presentation of Divine Logic itself in dealing 
with man. It is therefore easily understood, and, when understood, 
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LIFE IN CHRIST 


readily remembered. Thus it gives one a unified conspectus of reli- 
gion such as cannot be obtained from any other point of view. 

Man’s sharing in the divine life is the most appealing truth 
of all Catholic teaching. Who does not want life? Who does not 
want to live? How worth-while does not the study of religion 
show itself to be, when its presentation teaches us that it is simply 
the supreme art of living, the getting of the most out of all the 
life God has given us! This truth becomes all the more appealing 
through the teaching on the mystical body that we live this life 
by means of an actual living union with all our fellowmen who 
are one in Christ—tthe saints in heaven, the souls in purgatory, our 
fellow Christians on earth. A great new world opens up before 
the eyes of the student; the hitherto rather vague doctrine of the 
communion of saints becomes a mighty, living reality. For the first 
time he feels thoroughly at home in God's glorious world of the 
redemption. 


Another great advantage is that Life in Christ puts the sacra- 
ment of the holy Eucharist exactly where it belongs, in the very 
center of Christian living. Resting on the teaching of St. Thomas 
and the Council of Trent, it points out that all other sacraments 
radiate about this sacrament as about their living sun, and find in 
it their completion and fulfilment; that, for instance, according to 
St. Thomas, baptism implies a desire for the reception of the Eu- 
charist. For baptism is a first sharing in the Christ-life, having for 
its purpose that we may become ever more completely united with 
Christ, which is precisely what the holy Eucharist effects. In fact, 
how can the child better learn to live the Christ-life than by living 
it, by joining daily and understandingly in the supreme mysteries 
of Christ’s life, His passion and death and resurrection, thus dying 
unto sin and rising to a new life with Him and becoming one with 
Him in mind and will through holy Communion? 


The principal factor in learning any trade is the practicing of 
it. The best way to learn the carpenter's trade is to do carpenter 
work. The Christian is called to be another Christ. How can the 
young boy, the young girl, learn this trade better than by ‘‘Christ- 
ing’’—to coin a new word—with Christ in holy Mass? In fine, 
taking part in holy Mass, and if possible, receiving holy Com- 
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munion, is without any doubt the most important half hour in 
the Catholic child’s daily course in religion. 


And so the author, discussing the holy Eucharist in his text- 
book, achieves a picture of the Mass such as our young people 
almost certainly have never been given before. Holy Communion 
is urged as full participation in the eucharistic Sacrifice, and the 
latter is put forth as the central action from which all the conduct 
of the day should receive both its inspiration and its strength. 
Then follow the other sacraments with each one’s function in the 
living of the Christ-life properly stressed. 


Another chapter revealing the fruitfulness of the liturgical 
point of view is the chapter on Christian perfection. After he has 
been told what is fundamental—the infused virtues, faith, hope 
and charity, and the gifts of the Spirit given us in baptism and 
confirmation as the seeds of the divine life that must grow in us, 
and the participation in the liturgical worship of the Church, the 
holy Sacrifice and the other elements of the sacramental life, as the 
indispensable sources for replenishing the divine life—the student 
is reminded that being a member of Christ, he is not to live for 
his interior perfection only, but has also been consecrated to a 
fruitful life of Catholic Action. ‘‘In our individualistic age,’’ it is 
pointed out, ‘‘only too many Catholics have been content to live 
their spiritual life each for himself, and apart from the community 
of the faithful.”’ 


And then he is instructed—and this ought to bring pleasure 
to the heart of any pastor—that his parish has the first call on 
him, that furthering the general spirit and life of his own parish 
should come first in his response to the call for Catholic Action. 
Thereupon follow the other general movements and causes of the 
Church: missions, the liturgical movement, the social question, the 
Catholic press, etc., all of them presented as integral activities of 
the life of him who would be a living member of the mystical 
body of Christ. 


There follows an instruction on his individual action in ful- 
filling the duties of a lay apostle, in becoming, with Christ and 
through Christ, the way, the truth and the life for others. 
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How much more Catholic this is, how much more appealing 
and soul-satisfying, than the former catechetical instructions on a 
devout life, which seemed at least to center interest very much on 
individual sanctification alone with little regard for Christ in His 
fellow members! 


Thus far we have been considering the value of Life in Christ 
as a textbook in religion for the high school student. Beyond this 
we think it may prove of great value to the priest. There is at 
present hardly any question on which a zealous priest ought to be 
seeking more thorough orientation than on the liturgical move- 
ment. It is a swelling tide, its waters are rolling up to the gates of 
his parish. In the not distant future he will have to make the de- 
cision whether he wants these waters to irrigate the fields of his 
parish or not. Certainly in making this decision on a question that 
may be very momentous for the welfare of immortal souls en- 
trusted to his charge, he should be sure that he is acting not out 
of prejudice, not on a snap-judgment occasioned by outward trap- 
pings, but from real knowledge of the true inward spirit of the 
liturgical movement. If the latter is really fraught with grace and 
new life for his parish, he should want this information as soon 
as possible. We know of no book in our language better adapted 
to this purpose than the one we are discussing. The book might 
prove a boon to many a priest in another way. Recently a bishop 
presented a volume on the Mass, arising out of the liturgical move- 
ment but written in a foreign tongue, to a young priest and said: 
‘Read this and you will say holy Mass as you have never said it 
before."’ So impressed was the priest by the book, that he trans- 
lated it and is looking forward to its early publication. Whilst 
the exposition of the Mass itself is necessarily more limited in Life 
in Christ, an earnest study of Chapter X, especially if rounded out 
by the reading of some of the books in the bibliography at the end 
of the chapter, will in the case of many a priest produce a like rev- 
erence for and a glorying in the wonder that is the Mass. What is 
likely to prove a revelation to most priests, is section 3 of Chapter 
XIX, on the Hour Prayer of the Church. He needs but to read it, 
and for him, too, perhaps, the Hours of the divine office will take 
on a new meaning. What was perhaps until now just the “‘‘onus 
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diet,’’ will prove a treasure-trove of spiritual joy in beauty, of 
inspiration and edification. It goes without saying that this means 
an enrichment of spiritual life, so much the more surely to ensue, 
as holy Mass and the divine office are two spiritual experiences 
which form a definite part of the routine of our daily life. 


The emphasis on the Eucharist in Life in Christ will also be 
very likely to affect the priest’s dealing with his penitents in con- 
fession. He will realize much better that Christ is our Savior. And 
if he, the father confessor, would see his penitents lifted out of sin, 
he will turn them over to Christ by urging frequent and more 
frequent union with Christ in holy Communion, and the giving 
of oneself with Christ to God in holy Mass. Where we fail in our 
admonitions in confession, Christ will succeed if only the contact 
with Him in holy Mass and Communion is frequent enough. 


And last, but not least, here is a source for sermons that may 
revive your entire sermon practice, give it new life, a new persu- 
asiveness, an appeal to the people such as it never had before. For 
after all, it is life that men are interested in, life in all its phases, 
life in all its joys, and that precisely is the burden of this textbook: 
that it was to give us the full joy of abundant life that God became 
Man and dwelt amongst us! 


WILLIAM H. HUELSMANN 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE AND THE LAITY 
(IV) SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


T remains for us in this article to carry out our prom- 
ise and try and help those who are favorably inclined 
to the use of the breviary, but who feel that the task 
is beyond them. 

We may summarize the chief obstacles in the 
two words: time and knowledge. Of these it is the first which is 
the greatest, because the other, once overcome, is vanquished for- 
ever, whereas the first recurs every day. To say the whole of the 
divine office as appointed in the Roman breviary for most days in 
the year requires, altogether, with deliberate recitation, at the most 
about an hour and a half. In practice it does not usually take so 
long as that, though when first tried by one inexperienced in find- 
ing his way about a breviary it may take considerably longer. To 
give up every day from an hour to an hour and a half all at once 
is indeed rather a consideration; but for devout recitation of the 
breviary it is to be hoped that it will not be said all at the same 
time. (It is presumed that readers are acquainted with the names 
and liturgical significance of the Hours.) To fit the Hours into a 
day—especially a busy day—requires a little intelligent fore- 
thought and a little good will, nothing else. 

It is the practice of many who are bound to the recitation of 
the breviary to adopt the following arrangement. Prime, Terce, 
Sext, and None (the “Little Hours’’ as they are called) are said 
in the early morning, Vespers and Compline in the early after- 
noon, and Matins and Lauds (of the next day) later in the after- 
noon, or in the early evening. This is a very general practice at the 
present time, and since it has received the approval of the Church 
is obviously permissible. But in the humble judgment of the pres- 
ent writer it has this against it: it makes Lauds an evening prayer, 
and this is entirely foreign to its liturgical character. The whole 
difficulty occurs, really, in fitting in Matins. It is the longest of 
the Hours. Now there is a rubric in the breviary which permits the 
separation of Matins from Lauds in private recitation, and it seems 
preferable to do this, when it is impossible to say Matins and 
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Lauds together in the early morning. To the objection that to 
make use of this permission, which is indeed accorded for private 
recitation only, is unliturgical in that it separates Matins and 
Lauds which in the breviary are considered as one Hour, he would 
reply that 1) originally (in the early days of the Church) there 
was a pause after Matins was over until daybreak, and that 2) it 
seems to him more liturgical to make use of this permission than 
to use the other (which is equally restricted to private recitation) 
of reciting Matins and Lauds of the following day any time after 
two in the afternoon. It seems better to pray with the Church in 
the early morning than to say at sunset or thereabouts, ‘‘O sol 
salutis intimis Jesu refulge mentibus, Dum nocte pulsa gratior 
Orbi dies renascitur—O Jesus, Sun of salvation, shine Thou in 
our inmost souls, till the night having been dispelled, more wel- 
come day is born anew to the world.’’ If other examples be needed 
one might quote the hymn “Aurora caelum purpurat—The dawn 
begins to purple the sky,”’ or “‘Ales diet nuntius—The winged 
herald of the day proclaims the approaching light.’’ Circumstances 
alter cases, and sometimes it may be necessary to say Lauds over- 
night; all that is urged here is against the habit of doing so every 
day without sufficient reason. The occupations of the day and the 
incidence of free time will affect the arrangement adopted of saying 
the Hours. From experience one can recommend the following plan. 


In the morning early, before Mass if possible, are said Lauds 
and Prime and perhaps Terce. Sext is said after Mass or before the 
midday meal when None may be joined to it. After the midday 
meal or during the afternoon, None, if not already said before- 
hand, and Vespers. In the evening Compline followed by Matins 
of the next day. (Note that in Lent, except on Sundays, all the 
office up to and including Vespers should be said before the mid- 
day meal. This is of obligation in the choral recitation of the of- 
fice; in private recitation it is praiseworthy to follow the same rule. ) 


There are many, no doubt, who although they are quite con- 
vinced by all the reasons which have been adduced to show that 
they should recite the breviary, yet in fact have not the time neces- 
sary for it. To these the following remarks apply. If in truth they 
have not the time to recite the whole of each day’s office, let them 
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essay a part of it: Lauds and Prime (or even Prime only) for their 
morning prayer, Vespers and Compline (or Compline alone) in 
the evening—sacrifictum vespertinum. If they find they can man- 
age it let them add Matins—or indeed say the whole office occa- 
sionally on Sundays and the greater solemnities, for instance. In this 
way they will be taking their part in the offering of the daily adora- 
tion which the Church renders to God through the liturgy 

A cautionary note is necessary here. All who take up recita- 
tion of the divine office voluntarily, and who are therefore under 
no obligation to do so, should be clear in their own minds, for the 
sake of a quiet conscience, about the absence of obligation. They 
should be careful to avoid scrupulosity. If, for example, three in 
the afternoon comes and one has been unable through press of 
work to say Prime or any of the following Hours, provided al- 
ways there is no obligation to the breviary, it is better, with a 
quiet conscience and greater recollection, to say None and Vespers 
and omit what has so far not been said that day. It is difficult in- 
deed to muster much devotion to say ‘‘Jam lucis orto sidere—T he 
star of light being now risen’’ when the sun is beginning to lose 
its noonday heat. These are of course matters for each one to ar- 
range for himself, and the writer has no intention or wish of lay- 
ing down the law. 

The next point to be considered is that of the knowledge 
requisite to the use of the breviary. For all who know a certain 
amount (not a very great deal) of Latin a great barrier has been 
removed. It is for those who do not know Latin that this para- 
graph is written. To them all with very great earnestness the writer 
would say: try hard to learn enough to make out the meaning of 
the psalms and simpler lessons in the breviary; the rest will come 
naturally and easily. The reward of a little effort in this direction 
surpasses by far the amount of effort required. Latin is the lan- 
guage of the Church in the West, and it behooves all of us there- 
fore to know something of the tongue of our Mother. 





Do not attempt classical Latin at first. Confine yourself to 
Church Latin.’ There are grammar books of Church Latin to be 


1Classical Latin by way of Church Latin is easier than its opposite, Church 
Latin via the classical 
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had, and in the course of a winter with its long evenings sufficient 
may be learnt to use a breviary with profit. A beginning should 
be made on the translation of a simple text as soon as possible— 
passages from the New Testament for instance—because such prac- 
tice increases the vocabulary and gives confidence. Above all, perse- 
vere; do not be discouraged. For the ‘‘weaker brethren’ and those 
who cannot attempt the study of Latin, there are translations. 


There is yet the difficulty of learning to use the breviary. The 
rubrical complexity of the books of the liturgy in their original 
Latin is very often grossly exaggerated, but at first sight the use 
of a breviary is by no means simple. It is outside the scope of these 
articles to give complete rubrical directions for the saying of the 
Hours (there is more than one guide to the breviary published) 
but a practical hint will be in place. Learn, then, one Hour at a 
time, and begin with one that is fairly simple in composition, 
Compline for example. Say it every day for a week or so until 
thoroughly familiar with it, and when it can be said without dif- 
ficulty go on to another, and continue thus week by week adding 
another Hour each week, until at the end, the whole office is being 
recited without undue strain. Finally, never be afraid to spend a 
minute or two beforehand looking up what has to be said: it is a 
fruitful source of distraction to be hunting for the commemora- 
tions at Vespers when one is saying the Magnificat! 


This is the last article of the present series on the breviary 
for layfolk. The writer hopes that he has been able to solve the 
difficulties of some, to encourage others, and so to help on, how- 
ever little, the return of the liturgy to the lives of all the faithful. 
It is his firm conviction that the liturgy is the one sure means for 
the conversion of the world, and for this reason alone it is the 
duty of every Catholic to work for its penetration everywhere 
and always. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Bath, Somerset, England 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LITURGICAL RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


O say that the entire religious instruction of our faith 
should be based on and inspired by the liturgy is no 
longer to expose oneself to the sneers and jibes of one’s 

| fellow members in the mystical body, certainly not 
in so far as these realize the full meaning of such mem- 
bership. Today the tables are quite turned around, and the person 
who says that Catholic religious education has little to do with 
the liturgy, or that it can be really Catholic without taking much 
account of the liturgy, is thereby totally discredited as a spokesman 
of things Catholic. 

It would be a waste of time to belabor the point in these 
pages. The present volume of ORATE FRATRES began with a sum- 
mary of the statements of Pius XI on the liturgy, and an excellent 
article in the anniversary number, which closed the last volume, 
gave a succinct summary of the Holy Father’s words in the form of 
an anthology from his various pronouncements. When the Pope 
says that “‘the liturgy is a very great thing; it is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church,’”’ no Catho- 
lic can step up as a Catholic and say the contrary. To do so is 
equivalent to saying that the Holy Father “‘is talking through his 
hat,’’—just that way! 





Now what does it mean to say that the liturgy must be made 
basic in our religious education? It means just this (and perhaps 
much more) : that we must teach the truths of our religion in their 
practical relation to that living religion, to the actual living out of 
these truths in the Church both by the Church as a whole and by 
each member as an active participant. It means that the truths in 
their interrelation of dogma and worship must also be taught in 
their mutual relation to the everyday life of the Christian, which 
must ever be but an extension of the sacrificial dedication of him- 
self to God at the altar. It means that the truths must be taught 
with all the interrelations they have in the living liturgy itself, 
psychological, emotional, intellectual, volitional, natural and su- 
pernatural. 
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Unless we do that, we are teaching an abstract form of the 
truths of Christ, we are not teaching the undivided Christ who 
as our truth is at the same time and inseparably also our life and 
our way. How can we teach the whole Christ without bringing as 
much as possible of the liturgy into our actual classroom instruc- 
tion, and without bringing into these truths as there taught all the 
wealth of inspiration and meaning that the liturgy gives to them 
in its very formulas and texts? The liturgy and the liturgy alone 
is the truth of Christ prayed by the continuing Christ, and prayed 
as an inspiration for the faithful living of this same truth at all 
times. 

This we have most decidedly not been doing in our religious 
“education.’’ In not doing so, we have followed the method popu- 
larized by Luther in his catechism of short questions and answers. 
We have aped Lutheranism! Not so much that we copied his short 
question-and-answer method—which might be unimportant, 
though some say it is not; but that we have followed Protes- 
tantism in separating dogma from the living liturgy of the Church. 
For the Protestant reformer, who repudiated all visible priesthood 
and liturgical mystery, this is intelligible, for the Catholic it is not! 

The consequence has been that while we taught something 
of the Mass, for instance, we did not teach it in relation to proper 
attendance at Mass. And when we taught and drilled attendance 
at Mass (by means of the rosary, of litanies, of popular hymns, 
or else silence), this “‘praying’’ of the Mass had the least possible 
connection with the classroom teaching. We all acknowledged the 
principle of ‘‘learning by doing,’’ but in regard to the focal center 
of all Catholic life we had the children learn without doing on the 
one hand, and on the other do without learning. Is there any won- 
der that the truths learned had no vital meaning for them and did 
not stick, and that the mechanical doing only too often ceased 
when there was no longer any pressure of external circumstances to 
bear on the grown-up children? 

But much worse than this: we thereby separated both our 
teaching efforts and the learning efforts of the children as far as 
possible from the sources of divine grace in the liturgy, which 
alone could produce the divine effects we were really aiming at. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


The Christian is exhorted to remember that everything Christian 
in him is wrought only by God, but that he must put forth his 
efforts nevertheless as if everything depended on himself alone. In 
our teaching we indeed worked doubly hard as if everything de- 
pended on our own efforts, but also as if it depended on God's 
grace only to a minimum degree. And so we most industriously 
studied the latest methods, devices, tests, check-ups, and multiplied 
our efforts (wherever we were not in a dead routine rut), and we 
forgot that in actual fact it is only God who can give the increase 
we are after, since Christian education is not so much information 
apart from Christ as formation of Christ through Christ. How 
the prince of this world must have laughed up his satanic sleeve at 
the spectacle of the redoubled human efforts trying to achieve 
Christ, but ignoring to a maximum degree the only possible source 
of success in this attempt! 


Even when the Holy Spirit inaugurated frequent and early 
Communion, most of us did not ‘‘tumble.’’ There was still a mini- 
mum of conscious connecting or coordinating of the efforts of 
teachers and children with the abundant graces thus given; and so 
these rich graces had to await, so to say, the accidental placing of 
the right actions for the supernaturalization of which they were 
intended. And all this despite the fact that the liturgy is the 
Church’s traditional expression of the truths of Christ, is in fact 
these truths set to prayer, uses these prayed truths to inspire daily 
conduct, moulds the will by their means unto right desire in these 
matters, and above all gives the abundant graces of Christ for ful- 
filment of these godly desires! 

The neglect of the liturgy and the absence of liturgical in- 
spiration in our teaching of religion may account for many of the 
characteristics that we find extant today in our Catholic life in 
its relation to the world about us: the lack of inner vitality of the 
faith that is in us, the absence of apostolic ardor, the lamentable 
confusion that mistakes regimentation and external conformisme 
for the flourishing of spiritual life, and the spiritual inferiority 
complex which makes many Catholics hide their light under a 
basket—only too often unto its own extinction. 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 





WITH OUR ‘“‘Haec dies quam fecit Dominus; exultemus et laete- 
READERS mur in ea—This is the day which the Lord hath 
made; let us be glad and rejoice therein.’”’ This re- 
frain from Psalm 117, which the Fathers of the Church with one 
consent refer to the day of Christ’s resurrection, has echoed and 
re-echoed in the liturgy of the Easter octave ever since the earliest 
centuries of Christianity. It seems as if holy Mother Church wished 
to compress in these few words all her wonder and jubilation at 
the Easter mystery. And her heart is so full to overflowing with 
gratitude that she needs must give vent to her emotions and pro- 
claim the glad tidings at every possible opportunity: at each Mass, 
at each of the Hours, and even in her table prayers throughout 
the week, she gives utterance to this cry of joy. Easter is indeed the 
Lord's day, the day of days. After the night of the Old Testament, 
when man was subject to the prince of darkness, dawns the day 
of Christ, the light who knows no dimming. 
* 


Our Lord’s resurrection meant the resurrection of mankind, 
the beginning of the kingdom of God, essential initiation into the 
eternal vision of the light of God. The risen Christ is the Sun that 
knows no setting. Hence it is that the day of Easter, in the mind 
of the Church, is not restricted to a particular period of twenty- 
four hours, nor even to an octave of such periods. The day of 
Easter is continuous, ever present to the members of Christ. The 
entire Eastertide, in particular, is considered as constituting this 
one day, in which we should rejoice and be glad. Hence the cease- 
less repetition of the alleluia, the Easter exclamation of joy. This 
day, furthermore, extends throughout the entire year, in so far as 
the Redemption accomplished at Easter is daily made operative in 
the holy Sacrifice, offered in memory of “‘the blessed passion of 
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Christ, and also His resurrection.’’ Each Sunday, because it is the 
Mass-day of the week, is consequently also a renewal of this Easter 
day, or as it is commonly called, a “‘little Easter."” Our one con- 
cern it must be to let the light of Easter and the Eastertide con- 
tinue to shine brightly in our souls even after the signs of joy will 
have become more subdued, and the workaday world of the time 
after Pentecost and the rest of the liturgical year will have set in: 
“Ut qu paschalia festa peregimus haec te largiente moribus et vita 
teneamus—That through Thy bounty we may hold fast to the 
Paschal festivities in our life and conduct’’ (collect of Low Sun- 
day). 
* 

The reason why Eastertide, the “day which the Lord has 
made,’’ should be productive of such intense joy is self-exident. 
For joy, according to St. Thomas, is the effect, or the act, of the 
virtue of charity. And charity is coextensive with the Christ-life 
which we receive by sharing in His resurrection. We have risen 
with Christ; what more natural than that our souls be filled with 
the joy of spiritual possession, of supernatural living! Joy, happi- 
ness, is the objective of all mankind. But it is so rare in the world 
that knows not Christ, that the greatest joy of most men is to live 
in the pleasant anticipation of soon achieving it. To those, how- 
ever, Who live in the charity of Christ, who live the resurrection- 
life, He Himself promised: ‘““And your joy no man shall take from 
you” (gospel of third Sunday). 

oa 


Ascension, in its direct simplicity, is one of the most appeal- 
ing feasts of the year. Strictly speaking, Christ's ascention is im- 
plicitly contained in the mystery of the resurrection. The risen 
Christ was a stranger to the world. He already belonged at the 
right hand of the Father: “I arose and am with Thee’’ [the Fa- 
ther], He declares in the Easter introit. But: “‘Christ’s ascension 
is the direct [efficient] cause of our ascension; for we begin as it 
were our ascension in Him who is our Head, with whom the mem- 
bers must be united’’ (St. Thomas). A simple appeal to the doc- 
trine of the mystical body; yet what a flood of light it throws 
upon the inner meaning of the feast! 
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LITURGICAL MISSION AT ST. PETER’S CATHEDRAL, 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


Readers of ORATE FRATRES and particularly pastors of souls 
may be interested in the success of a liturgical mission conducted at 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, London, Ontario. The mission opened on the 
first Sunday in Lent, February 14, and closed on Sunday, February 
28. One week was for women and children; the next for men. 

A year ago I wrote to St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
requesting a liturgical mission in the Cathedral Parish. The men 
appointed to conduct the exercises of the mission were Dom Celes- 
tine Kapsner, O.S.B., and Dom Method Porwoll, O.S.B. For sev- 
eral months in advance I communicated with Father Celestine re- 
garding the remote preparations to be made. The school children 
were taught the dialog Mass. Instructions were given in our Parish 
Weekly on the structure of the Mass. As a proximate preparation 
a small leaflet was mailed to each parishioner announcing the com- 
mencement of the mission, its significance as dealing with the lit- 
urgy of the church and the order of services. In this letter it was 
stated: “‘A liturgical mission may be termed by some to be a new 
spiritual style trend, others may think it is an abandonment of the 
sawdust trail for the stream-lined. No matter what your concep- 
tion may be now, this much you will agree afterwards: the litur- 
gical mission was dynamic.” 

In order to remove any misgivings about the usefulness of a 
liturgical mission, permit me to state quite frankly that the priests 
and laity who were privileged to follow the two weeks mission re- 
gard such an undertaking, not only as desirable, but as a positive 
help in fostering a better understanding and more active participa- 
tion in the sacred liturgy. It was very definitely explained that, 
apart from the meticulous observance of the externals of worship 
imposed by the liturgy, the great liturgical movement means far 
more than that. It means that first things must be placed in their 

proper order. For example, it was pointed out, stressed and empha- 
sized that by the sacramental liturgy of baptism we were incorpo- 
rated into Christ, made members Of His mystical body, adopted 
by God to be His children, re-born in baptism to supernatural life, 
constituted the heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ. Christ is all 
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in all to us. Apart from Him we are nothing, we can do nothing. 
It is chiefly the reality and development of Christo-centric life that 
made this mission dynamic. It brought home the consciousness of 
our obligation to be living branches of the vine, Christ. 

I have cited the above phase of the mission in order to cor- 
rect any false notions of its practicality. Some may have current 
misconceptions and inadequate opinions about the utility of such 
a mission. However, the salutary effect on the laity speaks for it- 
self. One had but to attend the exercises of the children’s mission 
to realize how quickly they can become imbued with the liturgical 
spirit. One onlooker among the older laity remarked after attend- 
ing the children’s dialog Mass: ‘‘These young minds and hearts 
must be overwhelmed with the sublime place the Mass holds in 
our worship.’’ During the adult mission special attention was given 
to reading good literature. Two thousand pamphlets and booklets 
were sold. Forty-six St. Andrew’s Daily Missals were purchased 
by the laity. Furthermore, the unlimited activity of these two Ben- 
edictines in visiting the sick and patiently dealing with penitents, 
enkindled the cause they espoused. They saw in every suffering 
brother and sister a divine worth. All this cannot but help to re- 
new the true Christian spirit of the people. 

The reader will readily understand my responsibility in boost- 
ing such a mission in advance. If the subjects treated were beyond 
the grasp of the laity, then I would be classified accordingly. If the 
two weeks mission were only a facade undertaking, dealing with 
superficial externals, again my adventure would be labeled accord- 
ingly. However, I felt all along that the saintly Pope Pius X, the 
one time parish priest, knew well the resources to develop the in- 
tensification of Catholic life. In this I have not been mistaken. The 
results of the mission far surpassed my anticipation. 

We have noticed a very favorable reaction upon the whole 
parish which is indicative of the decisive influence exercised by a 
liturgical mission. For the future we shall endeavor to keep draw- 
ing from the principal and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit—the sacred liturgy. 

W. S. MorRISON, RECTOR 


St. Peter’s Cathedral, London, Can. 
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A DANIEL COMES TO JUDGMENT 


In the last issue of Liturgical Arts one of its editors, Maurice 
Lavanoux, gives us honorable mention in these words: ‘““When 
I lectured at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., I felt a bit like 
Daniel in the lion’s den.’’ Our esteemed friend was indeed a Daniel, 
a lay prophet or teacher bringing the liturgical message to many 
listeners far and wide. And as to the lions—well, in the Old Testa- 
ment they certainly treated the original Daniel most courteously 
and shared their home with him very generously even though they 
may have suffered bitterest pangs of hunger in doing so while 
Daniel himself was fed abundantly. Then again, is not Christ 
himself ‘‘lion of the tribe of Juda,”’ and are we not all to be “‘other 
Christs’’? 

Rumors have it that our Daniel is to make another tour of 
conquest for Christ. We hope most sincerely he will again visit us 
in our den. Since he himself comes as an alter Christus, a messenger 
of the Lamb of God, we should be most happy to help him illus- 
trate the old saw of the lamb and the lions sleeping together in 
harmony and peace—the peace of Christ, of course. And if we 
may change figures, we wish this other scion of the tribe of Juda 
the best of success on his new tour in behalf of the liturgical move- 
ment and hope he will mightily ‘“‘go about like a roaring lion seek- 
ing whom he may devour.”’ 





oO 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


Two months ago this section contained a communication 
submitted by Mr. Montaldi of Victoria, British Columbia, regard- 
ing the North American Martyrs Chapter and its methods. Today 
we are printing a second report handed in by one who in our esti- 
mation has done more for the progress of the League of the Divine 
Office than any other single individual. He has undoubtedly more 
experience in the promotion of lay recitation of the breviary than 
any of us, and it is particularly for this reason that we know his 
report will be of utmost interest and his suggestions of greatest im- 
portance to all our readers. We ourselves find his suggestions highly 
instructive and hope with God’s grace to follow out to the best of 
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our ability the very helpful hints given. We are heartily grateful 
to all promoters for their candid and sincere advice in the promo- 
tion of a cause, which as has been stated in this report, is scarcely 
yet receiving the ‘‘prominence which is rightly and justly its own.” 
And it is precisely through such fraternal cooperation in the cause 
as we have been receiving continually from these ardent promoters, 
that we hope to give it that prominence and success, Deo inspi- 
rante et adiuvante. 


The detailed report of the North American Martyrs Chapter of the 
League of the Divine Office, appearing in the February issue of OraTE 
FraTres, reminded one of the directors of St. Joseph’s Center of a long- 
standing promise to answer the questionnaire proposed to organizers of 
centers, chapters, etc., in the November issue of your publication. 


Probably no more appropriate time could be selected to submit the 
report of the activities of St. Joseph Center than about the anniversary of 
the initial step to establish the League of the Divine Office here in New 
York. As the National Center is undoubtedly aware, the first move to 
bring the divine office to local laymen originated with a group of zealous 
Catholic men in Brooklyn, known as Approved Workmen. For many 
years before the recitation of the office had been suggested to the general 
laity, these men had met monthly and recited Matins and Lauds in choir. 
Recognizing, however, that the statutes of their society precluded the di- 
rect affiliation of other than male members, and envisioning a field white 
to the harvest of our Catholic women, Approved Workmen, most happy 
to cooperate with the editors of ORaATE FRATREs, undertook the establish- 
ment of an organizing center of the League of the Divine Office for the 
metropolitan area. This center was later placed under the patronage of St. 
Joseph. 

Preliminary conferences having been completed, St. Joseph Center 
was formally organized on Sunday, May 17, 1936, when sixty men and 
women assembled in the chapel of St. Joseph’s Church, 125th Street and 
Morningside Avenue, New York City. They divided into two choirs, 
the men forming the right, the women the left, and recited Vespers and 
Compline for the fifth Sunday after Easter. From then until the present 
the Center has met to recite the office in choir on the third Sunday of each 
month. We did not meet during the months of July and August. In No- 
vember we departed from the usual recitation of Vespers and Compline, 
and the Office of the Dead was recited instead. It was our first attempt at 
the longer hours—Matins and Lauds; and we were agreeably surprised at 
our unexpected success—no faltering, and no hesitation. In the beginning 
only a few had any practical knowledge of the office; but persuaded that 
in ages long past countless souls found holiness and happiness in the “Work 
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of God,” the members of our Center have sought every opportunity to 
train themselves thoroughly in the rubrics governing the recitation of the 
office. In addition to the regular meetings many of our members meet in 
groups and recite one or more Hours together. 

The direction of the Center is in the hands of a spiritual director 
(the assistant pastor of St. Joseph’s Church), a lay director and a direct- 
ress. Admission to both associate and chapter membership is formal. Every 
chapter has its hebdomadarian who keeps a chart of each member’s as- 
signments covering a period of seven weeks. We have no social functions; 
to engage in them would be to impede our work. We have no dues, and no 
fees; the expenses of the Center are met by voluntary contributions. From 
time to time we publish for our members a bulletin of general liturgical 
information. A choir is being organized, and it is our hope to be able to 
chant the office. One of our members conducts a correspondence course 
in liturgical Latin. It enables those who desire a knowledge of the official 
language of the Church to acquire it easily and gradually. 

(To be concluded) 
EuGENE P. McSwEENEY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1) 


LITURGICAL During February and March Dom Virgil Michel 
BRIEFS spent four weeks in the East where he gave a re- 
treat to the students of the Pius X School of Litur- 
gical Music, and gave talks on the liturgical movement and on the 
social question in various colleges and seminaries in and around 
New York, at Rochester, Toronto, Grand Rapids, etc. A contract 
was also signed with the Macmillan Company for publication of 
the first series of lectures given by Dom Virgil at the summer ses- 
sion of Pius X School in 1936. The book will appear in September 
under the title of The Liturgy of the Church. Chapter headings 
are: 1. What Is the Liturgy; 2. Divine Character of the Liturgy; 
3. The Way of Salvation and Sanctification; 4. The Divine in 
Human Form; 5. The Liturgical Year; 6. The Christmas Period; 
7. The Easter Period; 8 The Liturgical Sacrifice; 9. The Sacrifice- 
Oblation; 10. The Sacrifice-Banquet; 11. The Sacramental Initia- 
tion; 12. The Sacramental Life; 13. The Sacramentals; 14. The 
Divine Office; 15. The Daily Cycle of Prayer; 16. The Liturgical 
Chant. 

The second series of lectures entitled ‘“The Liturgy and Cath- 
olic Life’’ will also be published by Macmillan later, if the recep- 
tion of the first book warrants it. Readers interested in the early 
appearance of these books for possible school use next year may 
get further information as to the probable price, exact date of ap- 
pearance, etc., from the Macmillan Company. 
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Under the caption of “‘Cisca News’’ The New World of the 
archdiocese of Chicago is continuing to foster the apostolate of the 
true Christian spirit among its readers. Here is a sample excerpt of 
paragraphs by a youthful contributor, Hank Rago: 

“The Spanish idiom ‘meterse in casa,’ which means ‘keeping 
oneself at home,’ tersely expresses all the indifference and smug 
complacency which grows like a cancer in Catholic life. It is that 
shrugging of the shoulders toward the exciting and tremendous 
truths of the Church. We have seen it when, in the early morning 
hours following a festive occasion, some bright young Catholic 
girl suggests that we go to the three o'clock Mass and ‘get it over 
with.’ 

“Get it over with! The most beautiful, the most terrible 
drama that man can imagine, the drama of a God sacrificing Him- 
self for His creatures—and we want to get it over with! 


‘We have known that smug complacency again in the polite 
applause of intelligent Catholics when a ‘social revolutionary’ 
makes a speech about ‘tolerating the Negro.’ Tolerate the Negro? 
If Christ were there He would drive those pharisees, speaker and 
listeners, out of the hall with all the fury of a righteously angry 
God. 

‘There is no Negro problem; there is a white problem. We do 
not ‘tolerate’ the Negro; we share with him the most intimate part 
of our existence, that small spark of Christ-life which alone raises 
us above the crawling things of the earth. Through his body and 
through our bodies runs the same current of the life of one mys- 
tical body. And we talk about whether or not we should ‘tolerate’ 
him! The communist is hopelessly far behind us when he talks 
about sharing property with the Negro; for we actually share our 
lives with the Negro.”’ 


Mention was made in our February issue of the commendable 
apostolate for good church music exercised by the Liturgical Arts 
Society choral group. On Good Friday, their schola cantorum 
chanted the Passion, the Reproaches, and the Mass of the Presanc- 
tified at the Capuchin Franciscan Church of St. John, Manhattan. 
The group meets every week and spends several hours in painstak- 
ing rehearsal under the direction of the chant authority, Dr. B. 
Gibbs. Several months had been devoted to the preparation of the 
Good Friday music. 


The notices of church services for Holy Week that appeared 
in the various diocesan weeklies revealed that the custom of cele- 
brating the Mass of the Presanctified from noon to three o'clock 
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on Good Friday is meeting with much favor throughout the coun- 
try. Many write-ups stressed the advantages of thus giving the 
working classes and business men an opportunity of participating 
in the liturgical service of this important day. Explanations and 
commentary from the pulpit accompanied the ceremonies in many 
instances. 


The joyful enthusiasm with which thousands of the faithful 
of London spent weeks in practicing a congregational chant Mass, 
and the edifying result of their endeavor manifested at last year’s 
‘People’s Mass for Peace,”’ gave striking evidence of the growing 
desire for active participation on the part of the laity of England. 
The success of the experiment prompted Archbishop Hinsley to 
ordain that a similar celebration be held on Easter Monday of this 
year. His letter to the Catholic papers, announcing the service, will 
prove of interest: 

“Last year, on Easter Monday, I assisted at a People’s Mass 
for Peace, celebrated in Westminster Cathedral. This Mass was 
sung by the Catholic people, thousands of whom raised their hearts 
and voices in unanimity to God to implore from Him the blessing 
of peace among nations. 

“It is my earnest desire to have the People’s Mass for Peace 
repeated this year on Easter Monday, March 29, at Westminster 
Cathedral. I ask the Catholic people again to unite with fervor in 
the offering of this Mass, in which the Ordinary and Responses 
will be sung by the whole congregation. 

“The arrangements for the Mass have been entrusted to the 
president of the Society of St. Gregory, Father J. B. McElligott, 
O.S.B., to whom I am sure you will give every assistance. 

‘“‘May the full active participation of the people in the Mass, 
which Pius X and our present Holy Father have declared to be the 
chief source of the Christian spirit, bring to us all a strong renewal 
of Christian self-sacrifice, charity and justice among men, and the 
Kingship of the Prince of Peace.” 


Offeramus, the widely used pocket manual containing the 
ordinary of the Mass arranged for Missa recitata, has been reduced 
in price from twelve to ten cents a single copy. The price of the 
pamphlet Why the Mass has also been lowered, from ten to five 
cents. Price in lots will be subject to the customary discounts. The 
reductions have been made by the Liturgical Press with a view to 
a still wider sale of these two booklets, which have proved to be 
among the most helpful in securing a better understanding of and 
popular participation in the holy Sacrifice. 
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The Liturgical Year, the third volume of the Catholic Action 
Series of Study Club Textbooks, published by the Catholic Action 
Committee, 424 North Broadway, Wichita, Kans., will soon be 
available. Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Angela A. Clendenin are the 
authors. The first booklet of the series, Altar and Sanctuary, has 
recently come out in its fifth edition. This means that nearly 20,- 
000 of these manuals have been used in America and Canada by 
members of study clubs, who have thereby become better acquaint- 
ed with the externals of the liturgy. The second volume, Praying 
the Mass, has also proved very practical. It has just been designated 
as the official textbook for the spring session of the extensively 
organized study club program in the diocese of Great Falls. The 
fact that the first three volumes of this Catholic Action Series are 
concerned directly with the liturgy is evidence that its sponsors 
recognize the basic role of participation in the Church’s prayer- 
life in motivating effective Catholic Action. These booklets to- 
gether with the popular Liturgical Press study club outlines are 
doing excellent service in making such active participation under- 
stood and practiced. 


The Benedictine Priory of Amay (Amay-sur-Meuse, Bel- 
gium) was established at the special request of the Holy Father 
to labor for the reunion of the Russian and Greek schismatics with 
Rome. Their publication, Jrenikon, is internationally known for 
its authoritative articles on Orthodox thought and problems. In 
recent years the monks have undertaken pioneer work in acquaint- 
ing Western Catholics with Byzantine iconology, for they realize 
that icons, which form such an important element in Byzantine 
worship, constitute perhaps the best avenue to an understanding 
of the Russian religious soul. At the same time, they have thereby 
providentially preserved to posterity excellent reproductions of 
the most famous icons destroyed by Bolshevik fury. Their work 
in this field has been recognized by eminent authority, including 
Pope Pius XI himself, who through his nuncio at Brussels gave 
pecuniary assistance to the iconographical workshop of the Priory. 
ORATE FRATRES has just received a catalogue of their products, 
together with a number of samples. Uncolored pictures in holy 
card size printed on excellent paper cost .25 Belgian francs each 
(230 subjects) ; colored cards are .75 francs (175 subjects). Larger 
representations, on paper or wood, sell up to 7.00 francs. The 
Priory also produces bas-reliefs in copper, with and without enam- 
elling; these would serve beautifully as decorative pieces. We heart- 
ily recommend the work of the Amay monks to all our readers 
who are interested in Byzantine iconography. Ordinands will find 
several of the cards suitable for First Mass pictures. 
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on Good Friday is meeting with much favor throughout the coun- 
try. Many write-ups stressed the advantages of thus giving the 
working classes and business men an opportunity of participating 
in the liturgical service of this important day. Explanations and 
commentary from the pulpit accompanied the ceremonies in many 
instances. 


The joyful enthusiasm with which thousands of the faithful 
of London spent weeks in practicing a congregational chant Mass, 
and the edifying result of their endeavor manifested at last year’s 
‘People’s Mass for Peace,’’ gave striking evidence of the growing 
desire for active participation on the part of the laity of England. 
The success of the experiment prompted Archbishop Hinsley to 
ordain that a similar celebration be held on Easter Monday of this 
year. His letter to the Catholic papers, announcing the service, will 
prove of interest: 

“Last year, on Easter Monday, I assisted at a People’s Mass 
for Peace, celebrated in Westminster Cathedral. This Mass was 
sung by the Catholic people, thousands of whom raised their hearts 
and voices in unanimity to God to implore from Him the blessing 
of peace among nations. 

“It is my earnest desire to have the People’s Mass for Peace 
repeated this year on Easter Monday, March 29, at Westminster 
Cathedral. I ask the Catholic people again to unite with fervor in 
the offering of this Mass, in which the Ordinary and Responses 
will be sung by the whole congregation. 

‘The arrangements for the Mass have been entrusted to the 
president of the Society of St. Gregory, Father J. B. McElligott, 
O.S.B., to whom I am sure you will give every assistance. 

‘“‘May the full active participation of the people in the Mass, 
which Pius X and our present Holy Father have declared to be the 
chief source of the Christian spirit, bring to us all a strong renewal 
of Christian self-sacrifice, charity and justice among men, and the 
Kingship of the Prince of Peace.’’ 


Offeramus, the widely used pocket manual containing the 
ordinary of the Mass arranged for Missa recitata, has been reduced 
in price from twelve to ten cents a single copy. The price of the 
pamphlet Why the Mass has also been lowered, from ten to five 
cents. Price in lots will be subject to the customary discounts. The 
reductions have been made by the Liturgical Press with a view to 
a still wider sale of these two booklets, which have proved to be 
among the most helpful in securing a better understanding of and 
popular participation in the holy Sacrifice. 
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The Liturgical Year, the third volume of the Catholic Action 
Series of Study Club Textbooks, published by the Catholic Action 
Committee, 424 North Broadway, Wichita, Kans., will soon be 
available. Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Angela A. Clendenin are the 
authors. The first booklet of the series, Altar and Sanctuary, has 
recently come out in its fifth edition. This means that nearly 20,- 
000 of these manuals have been used in America and Canada by 
members of study clubs, who have thereby become better acquaint- 
ed with the externals of the liturgy. The second volume, Praying 
the Mass, has also proved very practical. It has just been designated 
as the official textbook for the spring session of the extensively 
organized study club program in the diocese of Great Falls. The 
fact that the first three volumes of this Catholic Action Series are 
concerned directly with the liturgy is evidence that its sponsors 
recognize the basic role of participation in the Church’s prayer- 
life in motivating effective Catholic Action. These booklets to- 
gether with the popular Liturgical Press study club outlines are 
doing excellent service in making such active participation under- 
stood and practiced. 


The Benedictine Priory of Amay (Amay-sur-Meuse, Bel- 
gium) was established at the special request of the Holy Father 
to labor for the reunion of the Russian and Greek schismatics with 
Rome. Their publication, Jrenikon, is internationally known for 
its authoritative articles on Orthodox thought and problems. In 
recent years the monks have undertaken pioneer work in acquaint- 
ing Western Catholics with Byzantine iconology, for they realize 
that icons, which form such an important element in Byzantine 
worship, constitute perhaps the best avenue to an understanding 
of the Russian religious soul. At the same time, they have thereby 
providentially preserved to posterity excellent reproductions of 
the most famous icons destroyed by Bolshevik fury. Their work 
in this field has been recognized by eminent authority, including 
Pope Pius XI himself, who through his nuncio at Brussels gave 
pecuniary assistance to the iconographical workshop of the Priory. 
ORATE FRATRES has just received a catalogue of their products, 
together with a number of samples. Uncolored pictures in holy 
card size printed on excellent paper cost .25 Belgian francs each 
(230 subjects) ; colored cards are .75 francs (175 subjects). Larger 
representations, on paper or wood, sell up to 7.00 francs. The 
Priory also produces bas-reliefs in copper, with and without enam- 
elling; these would serve beautifully as decorative pieces. We heart- 
ily recommend the work of the Amay monks to all our readers 
who are interested in Byzantine iconography. Ordinands will find 
several of the cards suitable for First Mass pictures. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


PRIEST AT ALTAR FACING PEOPLE 


In a recent issue of ORATE FRATRES (vol XI, no. 2) men- 
tion was made, in a communication, of a church in which the 
priest said Mass facing the people. Is this to be justified on the 
mere basis of ancient custom, although the practice of centuries has 
been against it, or ts there more specific justification for it? If so, 
kindly tnstruct.—IGNORAMUS. 


The custom of having the priest face the people while stand- 
ing at an altar that has been so constructed as to allow this, is not 
merely an ancient custom, nor is it very universal today. But cus- 
tom it is, and, in high places. No less than St. Peter’s Church in 
Rome, and other major basilicas in the city of the popes, as like- 
wise the various ancient churches still used in Rome, have altars so 
constructed that the priest faces the people when celebrating Mass. 
Many instances of such altars in modern churches could also be 
cited. 

Looking at the latest editions of the Roman missal (Rit. 
celeb. V, 3) we still find the customary rubric which tells the 
priest what to do in case the altar is so turned that the celebrant 
faces the people. He is told ‘‘not to turn around for the Dominus 
vobiscum, the Orate fratres, the Ite missa est, or the blessing; but, 
having kissed the altar in the middle, he stands erect, and merely 
separating and joining his hands as usual, he says the above or 
gives the blessing without turning.’’ Again we read (XilI, 2): “‘If 
the celebrant at the altar faces the people, he does not turn but, re- 
maining in his place in the center, blesses the people; and then goes 
over to the gospel side and says the last gospel.’’ All this presup- 
poses the Church’s continued sanction of such altar construction, 
unless there should be a special decree opposing it. Such a decree, 
however, is not to be found. 

As to the origin of the custom of having the priest stand at 
the altar with his back to the people, this did not come into vogue 
until the eleventh century, at which time the reredos back of the 
altar also came into use. 

Not only, therefore, does no Church law or rubric forbid the 
construction of altars at which the celebrant faces the people as of 
old, but the present rubrics, as quoted above, still make provision 
for Mass celebrated at such an altar. Certain difficulties, it is true, 
might ensue in connection with the distributicn of holy Com- 
munion and in regard to Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament 
at such altars. But, if liturgical ideals are kept in mind, the practi- 
cal difficulties will greatly diminish. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT IN REFORM” 


To the Editor:—I was bewildered, and to speak the truth, not a little 
scandalized, by the article in your latest issue, “The Liturgical Spirit in 
Reform.” Even though the editors of a periodical, by publishing an article, 
do not necessarily commit themselves to the views expressed by the con- 
tributor, nevertheless, one involuntarily thinks in terms of the magazine, 
not of individual writers: “OraTE FRATREs says so and so.” Several of the 
points made by the author are, of course, very instructive and stimulating. 
However, do not his arguments proceed from the very basis which he con- 
demns among the “reformers,” namely, individual preference? Especially 
is this true in regard to his comments on chant. He definitely leaves the 
impression that, to his mind, Gregorian chant is not the most suitable 
liturgical music for our day, that it really is music in “arrested develop- 
ment,” and that we should keep pace with the progress made by music 
generally during recent centuries, in order to be able to give God the best 
(i.e., better than chant). Do I interpret him correctly? If so, is he not set- 
ing up his own judgment in opposition to the expressed mind of the 
Church in regard to liturgical music, as formulated by Pope Pius X in 
his Motu proprio? I felt I had to ease my mind by writing to you on this 
subject. But I confidently hope that pens more able than mine will reply 
to the Reverend author of that article. And please be careful what you 
print, for we depend very much on the guidance given by ORATE FRATRES. 
Sincerely yours in the charity of Christ, 
AN OLD FREIND 


Ill. 


INTRODUCING CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP IN THE 
MISSIONS 


To the Editor:—Having profited much and obtained valuable suggestions 
from your worthy magazine OraTE FRaTRES, we made here a successful 
experiment in introducing congregational participation in the Church’s 
worship. I thought it would be of interest to you to hear about it. 

The good people of this town have the tradition of preparing for 
their high feasts with a novena. This consisted ordinarily of long prayers 
recited by one of the old women folk. It was not satisfactory and attrac- 
tive enough for the men and young girls, who felt they wanted some- 
thing more congregational. We thought it a good opportunity to bring 
the people nearer to liturgical worship and of arousing the spirits of the 
great number who were not concerned about Church affairs. The patron- 
al feast of the town, the Assumption, was decided upon to inaugurate 
the change. The customary novena was retained, but its nature was al- 
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tered. It consisted of a Missa cantata every morning of the nine days, the 
proper being sung by the nuns while the whole congregation of the 
faithful joined in the ordinary, in Gregorian music. In the evening, Ves- 
pers of the Assumption were sung daily, with the priest as hebdomadary 
or celebrant, we, the nuns, as chantresses and forming one part of the 
choir, while the people formed the other side, in singing psalms, hymn, 
etc. It was very touching. The good folk took it up with enthusiasm so 
that for such an occasion, never did the Church contain so many peo- 
ple. And afterwards they expressed the hope that other feasts would have 
the same novena. That shows how they can be brought to an understand- 
ing of the liturgy. At present we have plans of introducing them to the 
prayers of the holy Mass. That may lead to the complete use of the 
missal by the more educated classes. So far we have got some of the girls 
to make use of it. We find a lot of good will and childlike simplicity 
among these good people, who, with proper guidance, would easily be 
brought to God: for the heart of the Filipino is religious. 

Repeating our fervent wishes and asking for your blessing, I am, 

Ever gratefully and devotedly in Christ Jesus, 
MoTHER EDELTRAUD, O.S.B. 
Sta. Maria, Ilocos Sur, P. I. 


FROM YOUNG ASSISTANT PRIESTS 


To the Editor:—. . . The dialog Mass is proving itself very successful and 
the children like it too. We have made a little change, however. Instead 
of using the Latin exclusively, we have the children recite the prayers and 
responses in English once a week, and once a week entirely in Latin. In 
that way, I think, they will learn to understand better what they are 
saying. 

You also know, perhaps, that our church has been provided with 
Sunday missals for general use. We have heard many favorable comments 
about the use of the missal since their introduction here, which naturally 
was to be expected. Sermons on the structure of the Mass and on the need 
of active participation served to give the congregation a better under- 
standing of it all. We have also succeeded in introducing some study club 
work in all our young people’s societies, and I’m sure the young people 
like it. It is of a very informal and general nature, but it does the work, 
and that’s what is important. . . . 

Faithfully yours in the mystical body, 

SACERDOS 

Mass. 





To the Editor:—I am very interested in the liturgical revival, and am try- 
ing to spread and myself grasp its spirit more and more. . . . My material 
for sermons comes from Das Jahr des Heiles, ORATE FRATRES, Marmion’s 
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Christ in His Mysteries and Christ the Life of the Soul, and that hits the 
mark every time. I try to explain the meaning of the liturgy and the mys- 
teries of the Church year as we go along, and the people are intensely 
interested. I have the late Mass (High Mass) every Sunday and the church 
is always crowded. They like to be told what it is all about. I have suc- 
ceeded in getting many to use the missal. We also have a rather fine Cath- 
olic library in our parochial school. One or two new books are added every 
month. All the organizations of the parish are striving to supply new 
books. This week we added Parsch’s Liturgy of the Mass to our collection. 
I surely like that book. Next week we get Boeser’s The Mass Liturgy. Ab- 
bot Vonier, Karl Adam, Dawson, Belloc, Chesterton, etc., all are repres- 
ented in our library. . . . I have not the time to do much reading to find 
out what is best in recent publications, so I depend to quite some extent 
on the book reviews in the O. F.... 
Fraternally in Christ, 
SACERDOS 


Wis. 





To the Editor:—In vain have I been looking for a pamphlet embodying 
the translation of and commentary upon the rite of baptism (for infants). 
Could you inform me where I could procure such a pamphlet? I have been 
giving our people a paraphrased translation plus commentary in place of 
the regular Lenten sermons—and do they “eat it up”! Such a series of 
instructions is very appropriate, I think, for Lent, the traditional season 
for preparing catechumens for baptism and for renewing the Easter bap- 
tismal grace of the faithful generally... . 

Ever yours in Domino, 

SACERDOS 

Minn. 
(We sent him a copy of The Gift of Life. “Just what I was hunting for,” 
came his immediate reply.—Ep.) 

° 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CIRCONDIAMO DI FANCIULLI L’ALTARE. Published by Ambrosius, Li- 
turgical Bulletin of the Ambrosian Rite. Pamphlet. Pp. 51. Lire, 1.50. 


In this booklet, published under the auspices of Cardinal Schuster of 
Milan, Italian priests are shown how best to give proper guidance and in- 
struction to Mass servers. A brief treatment of the more necessary dog- 
matic truths regarding the Mass and the spirit of assistance at the Sacrifice 
is followed by practical suggestions regarding the proper attendance. Cor- 
respondence of the server’s life throughout the day with his exalted posi- 
tion as minister of the priest is fostered by special exercises of the virtues 
of humility, charity, purity, patience, etc. In addition to these exercises 
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of piety, spiritual reading suited to the intelligence of the child is indicat- | 





ed. The booklet is in itself of no great importance. But we mention it here | prim 
as an example of the intensive efforts being made in some European coun- miss 
tries, especially Italy and Germany, to give an adequate liturgical educa- chet 
tion to Mass servers, who are the “representatives of the congregation” at de I 
divine worship, and who therefore should be models as active participants. offic 
O. J. J. 
CONSUETUDINES LITURGICAE IN FUNCTIONIBUS ANNI ECCLE- DEI 


SIASTICI PAPALIBUS OBSERVANDAE. E sacramentario Codicis Vat. 
Ottobon. 356 desumpsit atque edidit Joannes Brinktrine. (Opuscula et tex- 
tus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. Series li 
turgica. Edita curantibus R. Stapper et A. Ruecker. Fasc. VI.) Aschen- 











' dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in Westf. 1935. Pp. 41. Paper, ordi 
RM. 1.00. on! 
EXCERPTA EX ORDINIBUS GERMANICIS DE SUMMIS ANNI ECCLE- tion 
SIASTICI FESTIVITATIBUS. A. Ex Modo agendi in ecclesia Wrati- wit! 
slaviensi. Edidit Franciscus Schubert. B. Ex Ordinario II maioris ecclesiae 
Monasteriensis. Edidit Richardus Stapper. (Opuscula et textus historiam 
ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. Series liturgica. Edita star 
curantibus R. Stapper et A. Ruecker. Fasc. VII et VIII.) Aschendorffsche are 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster in Westf. 1936. Pp. 80. Paper, RM. 1.00. ster 
These liturgical texts deserve to be recommended as examples of good tain 
text editions. The spelling of the original manuscripts is retained accord- 
ing to the best present-day standards. Copious footnotes clear up the str 
meaning of strange terms or suggest pertinent references. Hence the texts ject 
are admirably adapted for scientific work not only in the field of liturgy pro 
but also in that of philology. They could be profitably used for seminar the 
work in these subjects. and 
The most interesting is the manuscript (Fasc. VI) describing papal 105 
ceremonies for the different feasts of the liturgical year. The frequent cha 
references of the text to the meaning of the ceremonies are a great aid to 
an understanding of the papal Mass of today, as well as of the ceremonies the 
of the ecclesiastical year as celebrated in all parishes even at the present ten 
time. The period of feasts covered extends from Advent to Easter. Pecu- the 
liarities of spelling are common to the Latin of the day, and would more- are 
over seem to indicate an Italian author: nichil, ymnus, ebdomada, scola, 
contentus, instead of nihil, hymnus, hebdomada, schola, contemptus. the 
The other two manuscripts are of more local interest. They are con- rec 


cerned with external features accompanying the celebration of the feasts 
of the Church year in particular cathedrals: e.g., the number of bells to 
be rung on a given feast day, the stations, the time of Mass in its relation TH 
to the Hours of the divine office, the color and quality of vestments to be 
worn during divine services, the number of ministers, etc. The period of 
the year covered is in each case practically the same as in the first text, 
Advent to Easter. the 
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Previous publications in this excellent series include: Ordo Romanus 
primus de missa papali (Cod. Wolfenbuettel 4175); Ritus baptismi et 
missae quem descripsit Theodorus ep. Mopsuestenus in sermonibus cate- 
cheticis, e versione Syriaca in linguam Latinam translatus; Textus antiqui 
de Festo Corporis Christi; 8. Francisci Assisiensis et §. Antonii Patavini 
officia rhythmica auctore Fratre Juliano a Spira; etc. 

5. 5. 





DER GREGORIANISCHE CHORAL IN WESEN UND AUSFUEHRUNG. 
By Dom Corbinian Gindele and Sr. Maria Frieda Loebenstein. Verlag Das 
Innere Leben, Oranienburg bei Berlin, Germany. 1936. Pp. 156. Paper, 
RM. 4.80. 


The above is a book of instruction that differs radically from the 
ordinary textbooks on Gregorian chant. It omits the theoretical matters 
on notes, neums, clefs, etc., as well as historical and liturgical considera- 
tions, and approaches the subject from a purely melodic angle, in keeping 
with up-to-date musical pedagogy. 

The modern scale, taught by ingenious hand-movement, forms the 
starting point of instruction; the Guidonian syllables (do, re, mi, etc.) 
are the only tone designations employed. From the very beginning melodic 
steps are considered as endowed with dynamic force, either to reach a cer- 
tain melodic interval, or to point to repose and finality. 

Most attentive interior listening forms the basis of methodical in- 
struction. The melodic and rhythmic problems of the eight modes are pro- 
jected into tangible, plastic and concrete form. A melodic curve thus 
projected becomes the material for Guidonian drill. By this simple process 
the vast apparatus used in ordinary chant manuals is eliminated; teacher 
and pupil proceed much in the same manner as Guido of Arezzo (d. 
1050) must have done. This procedure is eminently fitted for the sacred 
chant whose very essence is pure, unaccompanied melody. 

The principles laid down for the accompaniment are in keeping with 
the Gregorian phrase outlined for singing. The pupil is urged to make at- 
tempts at two-part harmonizations, at improvising, in order to advance to 
the three-part harmony of which, in a special supplement, select models 
are given. 

This remarkable book is thought provoking. It comes at a time when 
the musical world is about getting ready for it; it cannot be too highly 


recommended. 
G. H. 





THE WAY OF LIFE. By Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Madeleine Aaron. St. 
Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 1936. Pp. 245. 
Paper, fifty cents. 

The commandments of God and the precepts of the Church form 


the subject matter of The Way of Life, a text designed primarily for the 
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use of Catholic children in the public schools. The clear and comprehen- 
sive exposition of the commandments, supplemented by examples and 
practical problems, seems particularly well suited to the needs of those 
for whom the book is intended. Especially to be commended is the au- 
thor’s plan of relating the obligation of the commandments to the reality 
of membership in the mystical body of Christ. 

Other aspects of the work, notably the inclusion of a study of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and of the liturgical year in connection with the 
lesson on the first precept of the Church, make clear the authors’ pur- 
pose of aiding children to an intelligent use of the supernatural means 
essential to living a truly Christian life. Despite the presence of these 
brief studies, however, there is lacking an indication of the real unity 
of the Christian life. There is no reference to the central place of the 
eucharistic Sacrifice in the Christian “way of life” throughout the litur- 
gical year nor of the relation of the keeping of the commandments to 
the offering of the Sacrifice. In fact, in the study of the Mass given there 
is no mention of the offertory, which could scarcely be omitted from the 
briefest consideration of the holy Sacrifice. The statement in the Intro- 
duction that the “doctrinal and moral instructions are supplemented by a 
wealth of material drawn from the sacred liturgy, . . .” expresses this sub- 
ordinate, supplementary role accorded the liturgy in this study of Chris- 
tian morals, in which the supernatural reality of the mystical body of 
Christ is repeatedly emphasized. There seems here an unfortunate incon- 
sistency or at least lack of proportion, the more regrettable because of the 
thoroughness which characterizes the book in other respects, but particu- 
larly because of the loss to pupils such an omission or under-emphasis 
entails. 


J. M. 





THE PAROCHIAL HYMNAL. A Select Collection of Approved English and 
Latin Hymns Including a Mass and Requiem. For Congregational Use and 
Children’s Choir. Compiled and Arranged by Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer 
®% Bro., New York, N. Y. 1936. Organ accompaniment, $2.50; edition 
with melody, $1.00; edition with words, fifty cents. 

The Parochial Hymnal contains a collection of English and Latin 
hymns, fifty Gregorian chants, and three settings of the Mass. The com- 
piler exercised discreet care in making his selections. The voice range is 
kept conveniently low, and occasional flourishes in some of the traditional 
hymns are simplified to facilitate congregational singing. Excellent print- 
ing, clear type, and useful marginal suggestions are further reasons that 
warrant our judgment that the work is one of the finest hymn books on 
the market. All of the songs conform to the regulations on sacred music 
laid down by the Motu proprio of Pius X. Suggestions are given to or- 
ganists how interludes may be played from songs, and optional keys, either 
half a tone up or down, are indicated. The organ score is easy to read and 
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skillfully arranged. Father Rossini, having in mind the furtherance of 
congregational worship, happily selected songs of genuine esthetic and de- 
votional appeal, songs of broad and dignified rhythm, songs with melo- 
dies which flow easily and yet firmly and which a community readily sings. 
Choir directors should certainly make it a point to study this hymnal and 
compare it with others before making their choice. 

As the title of the book suggests, the compiler strove to prepare a 
book which would fill the needs of the congregation, whether adults or 
children, rather than those of a choir, in the various services of the Church. 
We think he achieved his purpose admirably. The book may be had “on 
approval” from the publisher. The price seems rather high; this will un- 
fortunately militate against wide diffusion of the work as a popular 


hymnal. 
M. E. 





VOLKSBREVIER. Published by the monks of Seckau. Fourth Edition. Verlag 
der Abtei Seckau, Steiermark, Austria. 1935. Pp. xvi-320. Cloth, RM. 
2.50; S. 4.50. 

This is an abridged and simplified form of the breviary in the Ger- 
man vernacular, intended for the use of the laity, and of religious com- 
munities now using the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. It suggests 
the thought that a similar edition in English may be desirable. 

The League of the Divine Office already records an enrollment 
which surpasses its sponsors’ original expectations, and which is proof of 
interest among the laity in the breviary. Its proposal is that layfolk use 
the official text in English to whatever extent they may find possible. 
Prime and Compline may be had in small pamphlets published by the 
Liturgical Press; the Day Hours are obtainable in one volume; and quite 
recently there appears the complete English text in a four volume edition. 
Thus the breviary is now available in English in whole and in parts, and 
will no doubt be used in varying degrees by increasing numbers whether 
within the League or outside of it. This is the official English text of the 
Roman office, and where it can be used it is no doubt preferable to an 
abridged text. 

The latter, however, would perhaps be serviceable to still larger 
numbers who would prefer a simplified form to begin with, or to be used 
permanently in certain circumstances. Moreover, the Volksbrevier of Sec- 
kau is well adapted for use by religious communities in place of the Lit- 
tle Office of the Blessed Virgin. The official text of the office is often too 
lengthy for use according to community rule by religious who are en- 
gaged, for example, in school work. Sisters can make occasional use of the 
official text, and indeed in some instances are already giving instructions 
in breviary content to college students. But for community prayer a 
shorter text is often necessary. The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
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beautiful though it is and consecrated by long usage, is likely to grow 
somewhat monotonous when used with little variation throughout the 
year. The Volkshrevier of Seckau offers a text which is not more lengthy 
than that of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin and which permits a 
richer experience of the cycle of liturgical seasons and feasts. It ap- 
proaches more closely to the official text of the divine office. 

The first section of the book contains the ordinary parts of the of- 
fice for every day of the week, in a form abridged from but similar to 
that of the official text. This is followed by the proper parts (again in 
abridgment) for the principal liturgical seasons and feasts: Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Passiontide, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Cor- 
pus Christi, Sacred Heart, All Saints and All Souls. For the feast days of 
particular saints a further section offers the proper parts from the com- 
mon offices of apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins and other women 
saints, of the Blessed Virgin and of the dedication of a church. Finally 
there is an appendix containing the Sunday Vespers and Compline in 
Latin, prayers for meals, the penitential psalms, prayers at the hour of 
death, and suggestions for the use of psalms in private devotion. 

The Volksbrevier has been very well received in the German-speak- 
ing countries, four editions having been printed in a little more than one 
year. We know of several congregations of sisters who received permission 
to use the Volksbrevier and who are enthusiastic about it. Two Cardinal- 
archbishops and a number of other archbishops and bishops have already 
recommended it for the use of the sisters under their jurisdiction. 

W. B. 
° 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 
ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Miinster in Westf., 

Germany: Vdterspruch und Ménchsregel. By Abbot Ildefons Herwegen, 

O.S.B. 1937. Pp. 46. Paper, RM. .75. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Christian Social Recon- 
struction. Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. 138. Cloth, $1.35. 
CARITASVERLAG G. M. B. H., Freiburg, Breisgau, Germany: St. Christo- 

phorus. By Angelus Pauper. 1937. Pp. 264. Cloth, RM. 3.80. Die Werke 

der Barmherzigkeit. By Angelus Pauper. 1937. Pp. 83. Cloth, RM. .90. 
P. J. KENNEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: The Year of Our Lord. The 

Mystery of Christ in the Liturgical Year. By Emiliana Loehr, O.S.B. Trans- 

lated from the German by a Monk of St. Benedict. 1937. Pp. 393. Cloth. 
FREDERICK PUSTET CO., New York, N. Y.: Readings and Reflections on 

the Gospels. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 1937. Pp. 203. Cloth, $2.50. 
WANDERER PRINTING CoO., St. Paul, Minn.: Catholic Central Verein of 

America. Official Report of the Eighty-first Genera! Conveution. 1936. 

Pp. 136. 

JOHN W. WINTERICH, Cleveland, O.: The Angel Teacher. By Rev. Frederick 

A. Reuter. 1936. Booklet, ten cents a copy. 
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